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‘‘ Disability is the reverse side of privilege.’’ 
(BARBARA DRAKE, Women in Trades Unions.) 


‘¢ The existing relation between the conditions of employment of men and 
women, whether in manual labour or in the brain-using occupations, is detri- 
mental to the personal character and professional efficiency of both sexes, and 
inimical alike to the maximum productivity of the nation, and to. the 
advancement of the several crafts and professions.’’ 

(Mrs. SIpNEY WEsB, Minority Report of War 
Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry.) 


‘* Equal Occupational Rights for Men and Women.’ 
(Second Point of the Six Point Group Programme.) 





THE PRESENT POSITION. 


The’ present position of women in industry is unsatis- 
factory from almost every point of view. By their motives, 
their efforts and their needs, adult women are united with 
adult male workers; but by factory legislation, by standard of 
Wages and Trade Union regulations, they are united with 
juvenile workers between the ages of 14 and 18. This 
false association involves women in a vicious circle of unjust 
conditions from which they can escape through the recogni- 
tion of their adult status, equal to that of male workers, and 
by a new policy of protection, based upon occupational needs 
and not upon the sex of the worker. 


1. UNEQUAL FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


Existing Factory Legislation for purposes of protection 
classifies women, not with other adult workers, but with young 
persons. The Factories (Number 2) Bill (drafted in 1926) con- 
tinued the policy incorporated into the Factory and Workshops 
Act of 1902, the Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Act of 1920, and the Lead Paint (Protection against 
Poisoning) Act of 1926. It subjects women’s labour with 
that of adolescents to restrictions which do not apply to 
men. Women, but not men, “ protected’? by these laws, 
may not work on Sundays or during the night; they have 
specially limited overtime—they must all take their meals 
simultaneously and they must not remain in the. factory 
during meal times.. Under the new Bill, they may not clean 
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machinery while in motion, a restriction most inconvenient to 
women textile workers ; they alone must have fire-drill; they 
alone must be provided with seats. 

Not only in actual legislation, but in special provisions 
made by the Home Secretary under powers conferred on him 
by Section 81 (4) of the Factory and Workshops Act of 1910, 
are women prevented from pursuing certain occupations 
permitted to men. They may not cast brass, manipulate lead 
colour, use paint containing white lead, nor be employed as 
glost placers in potteries. 

The national policy of special restrictions upon women’s 
labour, and of the classification of women with young persons, 
has been given new impetus since the war, through its adop- 
tion by the International Labour Organisation, which has 
placed the Protection of Women and Children upon its list 
of objects, and, at the Washington Conference in 1919 and at 
subsequent conferences, has suggested the British classification 


and unequal “ protective’ methods as a standard to be copied 
throughout civilised nations. 


2. UNEQUAL PAY. 


Protective legislation imposed upon only one class of 

workers naturally makes those thus “ protected’? more: 
immediately expensive to their employers than those for 
whom seats, special cloak-rooms, shorter shifts, and absence 
of night work have not to be arranged. ‘The increase of 
overhead expenses in the employment of women and the 
restrictions upon night work and Sunday work, thus make 
their services of less actual value to employers than those of 
men. Thus, even in a system of strictly “Equal pay for 
equal work,” they would in many cases receive lower wages. 
The Majority Report of the War Cabinet Committee on 
Women in Industry (1919), declared (par. 214): “We are 
unable to recommend at this juncture of the national life 
a change bringing such doubtful advantages to men and 
fraught with such serious injury to women as we believe 
would result from the formula of ‘equal time rates.’ 
The employment of women imposes at the present time on 
individual employers certain direct expenses not incidental to 
the same degree in the case of the employment of men.” 
These expenses have increased rather than decreased in the 
six years since the report was written. 

Thus unequal legislation is a contributory, though not the 
sole cause of uhequal pay for women. For in those employ- 
ments such as thé teaching profession, where the expenses of 
employing men ahd women are identical, equal pay is still not 
given for equal work, the excuse here being that the needs 
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and responsibilities of men and women differ. The myth of 
the “average family” of dependents upon male workers has 
been largely exploded by Miss Eleanor Rathbone in her book 
The Disinherited Family ; but in the Minority Report of 
Mrs. Sidney Webb she estimates that of employed males over 
eighteen about 50 per cent. have dependents, compared with 
about twenty-five per cent. of employed females. 


3. UNEQUAL POSITION ON TRADES UNIONS. 


The prevailing system of unequal pay makes it difficult 
for women at the present time to take an equal position with 
men in Trade Union organisation. Apart from other con- 
siderations, such as evidences of sex-jealousy, Trades Unionists 
are faced by two incontrovertible facts: 

(z) The acceptance by women of lower wages under 
a system of unequal pay endangers the workers’ standard of 
living by unfair competition. 

(6) Women are unable, on account of their lower pay, to 
contribute equally with men to the funds of Trades Unions, 
excepting inthe metal, textileandclerical Unions. Consequently 
they play as a rule, a small and subordinate part in the 
management of the Unions, are frequently excluded from 
membership of Unions, and sometimes shut out, by Union 
action, from the performance of well-paid and highly-skilled 
processes. They are forbidden to smelt metal by the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation. The Amalgamated Association 
of Beamers, Twisters and Drawers-in will not allow them, in 
some districts, to become twisters or drawers-in. They may 
not enter the Amalgamated Cotton Spinners’ Association as 
spinners, though they may come in as “ piercers ” or assistants. 
Women Flax Workers in Dundee may not be employed as 
tenters or mechanics. The Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
and Tailoresses prohibits female labour in high class cutting 
and pressing. 

Women are therefore not only unable to take part in the 
management of Unions on the same terms as men, but are 
actually in many cases hindered by them. Their domestic 
responsibilities, and a long tradition of subservience to the 
wills of other people, have made them less easy to organise 
than men for their own protection, unless, during such an 
abnormal period as the War, they have learned their lesson of 
highly paid and organised labour. 

Consequently, in spite of Home Office Regulations and 
Factory Acts, women to-day often work under conditions less 
good than those under which men work. But since the men’s 
conditions have been gained by their own bargaining power, and 
the women’s through state interference, the “ protection” of the 
women alone can be made an excuse for reduction of pay. 
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THE HISTORICAL EXPLANATION. 


The reasons for women’s inferior position in industry lie 
largely in the history of the past hundred years. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century the Industrial 
Revolution had changed the whole structure of British Industry, 
from the domestic to the factory system; it drew the main 
density of population from the south to the north and from the 
rural to the urban districts. The chaotic introduction of new 
machinery and methods, the fashionable economic theory of 
“laissez faire,” of a fixed Wages Fund, and of the necessity 
for “free bargaining’’ between employers and employed, 
resulted in appalling conditions in the newly created towns, 
where wages‘were reduced to subsistence level, and sometimes 
below that, where employers scrambled for the cheapest 
labour, and found it among child “ apprentices,” young persons 
and overworked women, who worked until exhausted and died 
without record. 

Early efforts to improve conditions by legislation met 
with the righteous protests of champions of “liberty” in 
bargaining, and the determined opposition of employers of 
labour, assured that any interference must result in the ruin 
of British Industry. Humanitarian sentiment, however, 
revolted against the employment of children for fourteen to 
sixteen hours under the horrible conditions then prevailing and 
led, in 1802, 1819, and 1831 to Acts of Parliament limiting the 
hours for which children might be employed, and the ages at 
which they might enter industry. 

The adult workers supported the Acts, not only because 
they opposed unlimited child-labour, but also because they 
hoped to increase the field of employment for themselves and 
to secure some regulation of their own hours. After the Ten 
Hours Bill for Children, passed in 1833, “when it was found 
that the reduction of the hours of children had been affected, 
but in such a way as not to limit the labour of adults, concern 
for the children could no longer be used as an argument for 
the ten-hour day, and the reformers openly demanded the 
regulation of all factory labour, enforced by a restriction on 
the motive power. In 1841 when they began to realise that 
a restriction on the motive power was not yet within the 
sphere of practical politics, they turned their attention to the 
women and fought the battle “ behind the women’s petticoats.’ ”’ 

In 1844 a Government Bill was introduced limiting the 
hours of young persons and women to twelve a day. The 
motives inspiring the support given by male workers to this 
classification may be traced in the request of a deputation 
from the West Riding, reported in the Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser in 1841, which asked for “the gradual 
withdrawal of all females from the factories ’’ on the familiar 
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grounds that7 Home, its cares, and its employments, is 
woman's true sphere.” (Harris & Hutchins. History of 
Factory Legislation.) 

The women, uneducated, anor eanicel and Heese 
were for the most part incapable of foreseeing the effects of 
this classification. Public opinion agreed. with Factory 
Inspector Holmes in his report of October, 1843, that “there 
are great difficulties in the way of factory legislation interfer- 
ing with the labour of adult men. The case is, however, 
very different as regards women.” People were accustomed 
to think of women as people whose labour could be regulated 
from the outside. Sentimental opinions about “ home duties,” 
exaggerated generalisations about physical inferiority, a 
tradition of subordination, and the lack of foresight among 
the women themselves played into the hands of those men 
who saw in women’s labour a source of competition to be 
checked, and led to the adoption of the non-adult classification of 
women as the established policy of British Factory regulation. 

From time to time protest has been offered against such 
differentiation based purely upon the grounds of sex, and not 
of capacity nor of occupation. The Women’s Trade Union 
League, founded in 1877, largely through the enterprise of 
Emma Paterson, stood for the equal treatment of men and 
women in industry, and for the organisation of women in their 
own unions. Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett in the ’90’s succeeded in 
arousing public attention to the discrepancies of a system 
that was based for the most part upon unproved generalisa- 
tions. But pressure has always been brought to bear upon 
those women who enter the mixed Unions, to persuade them 
that their best hope lies in differential treatment, while some 
women declare themselves proud of the fact that men have 
fought the battle for better conditions behind their petticoats, 
not realising that the necessity for such vicarious regulation 
lay in the prejudice and not in the wisdom of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL LEGISLATION. 


1. UPON WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


(a) It depresses the standard of wages. 

Both for the reasons already mentioned, and for the 
impetus which differential legislation gives to the common 
idea that women’s work is not quite of the same value as 
men’s work, the “protection” of labour based upon sex 
results in a standard of payment based upon sex. Except in 
the textile industry, where from the beginning of machine 
labour, women have been in a particularly advantageous 
position, the average standard of women’s pay is between 
two-thirds and three-quarters that of men. The 1926 factory 
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bill, by forbidding women to clean machinery while in motion, 
would probably result in complicating the position even of 
women textile workers, many of whom now pull the fluff from 
the machine as part of their work in cotton mills. 


(b) It restricts the possible fields of employment. 

lIn.answer to a questionnaire circulated by the Women’s 
Industrial League after the War, to discover new occupations 
opened up for women by their war-time employment, frequent 
replies state that the employers would willingly retain women 
if they were allowed to work in the night-shifts. In the case 
of the malting industry, the prohibition of Sunday work 
presents a difficulty. From the Home Office report of 1919 
upon the substitution of women in non-munition factories, 
it became clear that there were many processes in flour- 
milling, sugar-refining, gas-manufacture, shale oil works, 
worsted works, paint works, china works, light leather works 
and dairies, for which women’s work had been reported as satis- 
factory, but from which women were excluded by regulations 
of hours, either during the night or on Sundays. 

Meanwhile the dangerous trades regulations shut them 
out from painting and pottery processes, and from the 
manufactures of colours containing white lead. 


(c) It makes their organisation even more difficult than 
it otherwise would be. 

Mrs. Emma Paterson was undoubtedly right when of the 
women of the nineteenth century she said, “ the men’s jealousy 
of the work of women had undoubtedly arisen from the fact 
that women had allowed themselves to be used as a means of 
bringing down wages far below the market price.” Low 
wages always impede organisation, and it is notorious that in 
the Textile trades, where the women are best paid, they are 
also the. best organised. Those who would claim that the 
good pay is entirely due to the good organisation have to face 
the difficulty of providing adequate organisation in trades 
where the standard of wages is really low. 

Ineffective organisation of the women makes it possible 
for the trades unions dominated by men to restrict women’s 
work to “operations which in men’s opinion are better suited 
to them.’ (Majority Report, War Cabinet Committee, 1919.) 
A significant sentence in the Home Office Report on the 
Substitution of Women in Non-munition Factories 1919, 
refers thus to the cotton trade: “Women were already so 
largely employed in the cotton trade that not many processes 
really suitable for them were wholly reserved for men.” The 
Home Office, following common public opinion, takes for 
granted that women should be excluded from. , Processes 

-Teally suitable” for them. 
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(2) It limits opportunities for women’s industrial 
training. | 

Good training is the factor which, next to good health, 
renders people fit for performing industrial processes, and 
increases their value as employees. |The Majority Report of 
the War Cabinet Committee stated that “the removal of 
restrictions on women working in other trades or new trade 
processes must precede facilities for training.” 


2. UPON YOUNG PERSONS. 


Their classification with adult women is equally harmful 
to “ young persons,” those children of fourteen to eighteen 
who, in the middle classes, are just entering upon the most 
critical period in their education in the Fourth Forms at the 
time when industrial children are first thrown upon the labour 
market. 

It is essential for the good of the race that such children 
should be regarded rather as future citizens rather than as 
independent wage-earners. They need every possible protec- 
tion in the limitation of hours, in special precautions against 
dangerous processes, in medical treatment and technical and 
welfare supervision. They cannot possibly be expected to 
secure these conditions for themselves by organisation. Yet 
classification with adult women by Act of Parliament does 
them harm rather than good. It throws them into competition 
with women, and either puts too great a strain upon the 
children or renders the work of the women uneconomic. 

The classification also makes factory inspection more 
difficult than it should be. In protection against weight 
lifting, for instance, it was recently found that the scheduling 
of weights was rendered almost impossible in some factories, 
since what is possible for strong women, is anything but right. 
for young lads and girls. 


3. UPON THE GENERAL POSITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS. 


The old prejudice against legislative interference with 
free bargaining has died away, both among employers and 
workers. Yearly. we see new legislative restrictions upon 
conditions of employment and the institution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation after the War marked the revolu- 
tion in public opinion. since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Such statutory protection and its desirability lies 
beyond the realm of pure feminism, but in asking for equality 
of conditions for men and: women, it is not irrelevant to notice. 
that the disadvantages of inequality do not lie with women 
and young persons alone. In the most recently published 
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general work upon Factory Legislation and its Administration 
(H: A. Mess, B.A.), this statement occurs: 

“It is time that there was full and unreserved recognition 
of the fact that men need to be protected as well as women. 
The ‘Factory Acts and the regulations under them ought to 
be scrutinized to see where men lack protection given to 
women, and, unless there is some very good reason, the 
protection should be extended to them also. Has not a man 
eyes? Has not a mana nose? Has nota man feet? If 
the workshop is badly ventilated will not his health be 
impaired ?. Is it good for him to be unnecessarily wet or 
cold? Does he not need rest and holidays ?”’ 

‘Factory legislation,” says Mrs. Sidney Webb, “has 
secured many advantages to the workers and has thereby 
greatly increased the national output; but in so far as these 
advantages have been restricted to particular industries, 
particular localities or a particular sex, the benefit to natural 
productivity has fallen short of what it should have been. 
I think on the contrary that the consolidation of the Factory 
Acts should be made the occasion of sweeping away all 
special provisions differentiating men from women. These 
special provisions arose during a period when Trades Unionists 
objected to having the condition of their employment regulated 
by law. The objection has entirely ceased, and male Trade 
Unionists are on the contrary, now pressing for more stringent 
legal regulations. I see no reason why, in the interest of 
the country as a whole, the prescribed national minimum 
with regard to sanitation and amenity in the factories should be 
any different for workers of one sex than for workers of 
another.” 

‘There is no more reason for such occupational or 
standard rates being made to differ according to the workers’ 
sex than according to their race, creed, height or weight.” 
(Minority Report. War Cabinet Committee, 1919.) 


4, UPON THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 


The “not quite adult” status of industrial women affects 
adversely the whole position of women in the country. It 
perpetuates the notion that women are not quite persons; 
they are not quite able to look after themselves, to secure 
their own interests, nor to judge whether they are fit or unfit 
to continue their work after marriage, to enter certain trades 
or professions, or assume equal responsibility with men for 
the state. 

It fosters the common fallacy that women are the weaker 
sex, physically and mentally, by encouraging the low standard 
of life that perpetuates such weakness. There is nothing 
like malnutrition for producing the traditionally “ feminine” 
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delicacy, nor like anemia for securing that irresponsibility, 
instability and subservience which are the reputed 
characteristics of women in low-paid industries. : 

The special standard of interference with personal liberty 
which it implies, makes possible the acceptance by public 
opinion of such decrees as Standing Order 346 of the London 
County Council asking for the resignation upon marriage of 
women employees. 

It is interesting to notice that the restrictions laid upon 
women’s labour are almost entirely devoted to well-paid 
processes where women come into competition with men. 
No order of the Home Secretary has limited the hours of 
domestic service, and the I.L.O. takes no interest in it. 
Charwomen have no statutory hours for meal times. Nurses 
lift heavy weights and consider night-work to be part of their 
normal duties. The working mother has no compulsory rest 
before and after child-birth, from her labour in the house. 


THE SIX POINT GROUP POSITION. 


All reforms involving drastic changes of policy must pass 
through three processes, the investigation of evidence, the 
education of public opinion and the introduction of legislative 
reform with the political action which shall make this possible. 
The problem of special protective legislation requires much 
work upon all three lines. 

(a) Though an enormous body of evidence can be 
obtained through cross references through many accumulated 
results of industrial research, no single work of any detail or 
authority has yet been published upon this subject. The Six 
Point Group, with other feminist organisations, is urging 
upon students of economics the need for co-ordinating the 
existing evidence. 

(b) The great body of industrial women has not yet been 
given the opportunity to think clearly upon this question of 
their “ real’’ protection. One important function of feminist 
organisations such as the Six Point Group lies in their ability 
to stand above the immediate battle for conditions of liveli- 
hood, to observe whither policies are tending and to call 
attention to dangers ahead. The education of public opinion 
upon this matter is the only sound basis of legislative reform. 

(c) The Six Point Group isa feminist and not a. welfare 
organisation. Its purpose is to secure equal conditions for 
men and women and not to suggest detailed amendments in 
factory administration. It has adopted therefore in the field 
of political action a broad general policy, outlined in the 
petition to? the Prime Minister. This petition asks for 
a redrafting of the Factories Bill in such a way that the old 
classification of women with young persons is abolished and 
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a new classification is substituted which distinguishes between 
the degree-‘of protection necessary for the adult worker and the 
special type of ‘protection which is required for young persons. 
~~- The appeal for a new classification goes straight to the 
roots of the present position. If it can be recognised once | 
and ‘for all that young persons need special conditions of hours 
of labour, welfare and medical supervision and educational 
opportunity, and that all adult workers need assurance of 
decent conditions of living, the uncertainty and misunder- 
standing which at present surrounds the whole question might 
be removed. It is not our business to say how the adjust- 
ments. should be made. It is our business to demand that 
where the workers need adequate protection against dangerous 
processes, long hours, and low wages, where they need 
adequate accommodation, leisure and provision for meals, 
they need these things irrespective of sex. 

We therefore ask our members to support us in urging 
that the Factory Acts may be redrafted, and that this new 
classification be adopted as a first step towards the necessary 
change in public opinion and in legislative action, the separa- 
tion of women from the status and estimation of the not. quite 
adult person. 


; 
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PETITION. 


| 
We, the undersigned men and women representatives of 
many occupations, professions, and trades, members of non- 
party and educational organisations, and of the three political 
parties, desire to draw your attention to an opportunity which 
is before you of removing past and preventing future injustice 
to both adult and juvenile workers. 


In Factories (No. 2) Bill there is restated an out-of-date 
and harmful classification of women with young persons for 
purposes of protection. We think that the dividing line 
should be drawn instead between (a) adults of either sex, and 
(b) young persons. 


Our reasons for desiring this alteration may be summarised 
as follows: 


The classification of women with young persons is 
detrimental— up té 


1. To the young persons, because— 


(az) It involves an unequal and injurious com- 
petition with adult women. 

(b) Regulations adequate for the protection of 
adults are not always sufficient for the 
protection of children. 

(c) The young person is regarded primarily as a 
wage-earner rather than as a future citizen, 
thus impedingany measures for the extension 
and improvement of adolescent education. 


2. To the women, because— 


(az) It denies them the status of fully responsible 
adult citizens. 

(b) It restricts their field of employment. 

(c) It tends to reduce their wages to the standard 
of those of the non-adult worker. 


We therefore ask that a new Factories Bill be drafted in 
which the old classification of women with young persons in 
industry is abolished, and a new classification is substituted 
which distinguishes between the degree of protection necessary 
for the adult worker, and the special type of protection which 
is required for young persons. 
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